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more/ he writes. Neither its dinners nor its compli-
ments nor its " pompous insolence " had ever given him
the least concern. Like another great soldier who, in
this year, 1851, was about to begin that military career
which was to render his name so famous, Charles Napier
had a contempt for the capital of his country. When
the Directors of the East India Company had been on
their knees to him, and the Lord Mayor and the rest of
the great dining dignitaries had been begging his attend-
ance at their banquets during the Punjaub disasters,
he had not been in the least elated; and neither now
was he depressed by their studied neglect of him when
danger had passed by. "I never was in spirits at a**
London party," he writes, "since I came out of my
teens."

In April he gets away to Oaklands, and prepares to
settle down to the repose of a country life. " At last a
house of mine own," he says. "All my life I have
longed for this." But scarcely is he at home ere the
disease, contracted in Scinde, increased in India, and
aggravated by the ill-usage of the past year, brings him
to the verge of death. He rallies again, but his thoughts
are now set upon the great leave-taking. In his journal
we seem to see him all the clearer as the end approaches.
"When I die may the poor regret me," he writes; "if
they do, their judgment will be more in my favour than
anything else. My pride and happiness through life
has been that the soldiers loved me. ... I treated every
soldier as my friend and comrade, whatever his rank
was," What a contempt he has for the upstart in uni-
form, the martinet, *uhe thing with the drawl and eye-
glass ! " As military knowledge decays, aristocratic, or